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Military Manpower—Production Manpower— 
Changing Munitions Schedules—Woman- 
power—Veterans Service Committees 


IN THE LIGHT of revised armed service needs of 
1,385,000 men for a period extending from April 1 to 
the end of the year, the Director of Selective Service 
has sketched in probabilities of the induction situa- 
tion for the balance of the year. 

With 1,699,213 registrants under 26, exclusive of 
IV-F’s, on the Selective Service rolls as of April 1, 
and another half million or more to be added by the 
year’s end as youths turn 18 at the rate of 60,000 a 
month, certain conclusions could reasonably be drawn. 

The pool of available men under 26 will very likely 
be large enough to fill draft needs until early fall. 
This pool is expected to last longer than at first pre- 
dicted because recent calls from the armed services 
have been adjusted downward while rejections among 
the youngest group of registrants have been fewer 
than anticipated. 

Assuming that 800,000 men will actually be avail- 
able to the armed services from the standing pool, 
augmented by additions from those reaching 18 years 
of age each month, a possible deficit would then have 
to be made up from the 26-30 age bracket. This 
deficit may even be entirely avoided if, as now seems 
likely, some men are made available from the group 
of farm deferred, especially those who leave essential 
agriculture without permission from local boards, and 
men over 26 continue to volunteer for induction at the 
rate they are now doing. 

Thus the military manpower needs at the year’s 
half-way mark present a more settled picture. The 
invasion, however, may alter it. 

Meanwhile induction policies, too, have been re- 
vised, superseding those of April 8 when local draft 
boards were ordered not to induct registrants 26 and 
over in essential activities ‘‘until further notice.”’ 
Briefly, here is the te for the months ahead, 
subject always to indeterminate invasion factors: 

Under 26.—Tight deferment rules are not changed. 
All but srreplaceable men (a group of probably 100,000 
to 140,000) in a few listed critical activities will be 
inducted. This age-group is the most desirable for 
military replacements. 
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From 26 to 30.—Induction deferred for men in 
this group who qualify as mecessary men in essential 
activities. These dedetalons are expected to stand for 
at least 6 months. 


30 and over.—If regularly engaged in an essential 
activity, men in this group are given a deferred classi- 
fication for an indefinite period. (All deferment 
periods expire at the end of 6 months. This grou 


. will keep on filing renewals until otherwise advised. 


Standing Pool of I-A’s.—Those 26 and over who 
qualify for deferment under the new regulations will 
be reclassified out of I-A. The pool is being re- 
viewed so that men over 26 (1,650,000 to 2,250,000) 
who qualify, may be put in a deferred classification. 


IV-F’s and I-AL’s.—If engaged in an essential ac- 
tivity, entitled to deferred classification. This is of 
more significance to the limited service I-AL’s) than 
the IV—F’s since the latter are generally undesirable 
for military service. 


(Federal Employees.— Screening of Federal deferments 
under the law must be through the Puryear Deferment Com- 
mittee. It is expected that virtually all Government employees 
over 30 will qualify for deferred status since they work for 
an essential employer—the Government. ) 








Approved Deferments—testing wholly in the 
hands of State Selective Service Directors—will de- 
pend upon the precise interpretation of the word 
“‘essential.’’ The State Directors will be guided by 
WMC's list of 35 essential activities and the lists of 
locally needed or locally essential activities deter- 
mined upon by WMC's area offices. In addition, 
they have discretionary power to determine essen- 
tiality in the light of mitigating circumstances. 
While the net effect is to liberalize deferments, local 
draft boards will be able to ferret out, and deny 
deferment to, men found wasting skills even if they 
are over 30 and in essential work. 

Issuance of the new regulations clears away a cloud 
of uncertainty from the induction status of men which 
settled down late in February due to a misunderstand- 
ing of military needs. The emphasis is no longer on 
volume of inductions but rather on combat replace- 
ments from among the younger group, the number of 
which is subject to adjustment with the progress of 
war on the invasion front. The regulation summed 
up the situation as follows: 

‘Occupational deferment policies have been adopted 
which should release large numbers of younger phys- 
ically fit men for military service and, at the same 
time, provide for the deferment of greater numbers of 
men to engage in activities in war production or in 
support of the national health, safety or interest who 
are in the older age groups or are in the younger age 
groups but are either armed disqualified for any 
military service or qualified for limited service only.” 


{Moving from the military to the production man- 
power picture, we see the impact of production adjust- 
ments taking form at the half-way turn of the year. 

Along with its regular wartime job of recruiting 
workers for war industries, this impact is putting the 
USES deep into a wartime placement task. It is the 
immediate training and reemployment of workers 
displaced or facing displacement by the fluctuating 
mo of production adjustments. 

andion reemployment in other essential indus- 
try is the chief goal of this new USES activity for 
two sound reasons: to keep this manpower harnessed 
to war production and to avoid impairment of labor 
morale not only among the temporarily displaced 
workers themselves but among war industry workers 
who unwaringly may be led, through false optimism 
or fear, to the erroneous conclusion that now is the 
time to get in on the ground floor of peacetime 
opportunities. ~ 

The production adjustments now currently stirring 
the manpower picture far from presaging the war’s 
end reflect rather the changes necessary as the Allies 
approach the more intense invasion stage of military 
operations. Procurement agencies point out that 
reductions in one production sector invariably mark 
a discontinuance of some obsolete or semi-obsolete 
device in favor of improved equipment, a change that 
ultimately will be reflected in smaller fatalities among 
our fighting men. 

The morale factor covers a broader span, however. 
Faced with a probability that isolated unemployment 
situations will develop, which could be grossly 
misunderstood generally, the chairman of WMC has 
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announced the setting up of nationwide procedures 
for handling by the USES of temporary dislocations 
resulting from production adjustments. The action, 
he pointed out, is not to be interpreted to mean 
that the country faces an unemployment problem, but 
rather is to be regarded as a move to assure con- 
tinuous and effective use of manpower. While situ- 
ations have developed that have been of concern 
locally, there still prevails a national over-all need 
for manpower and quick absorption of all displaced 
workers is the objective of the new procedures. 
With sufficient advance notice of probable shifts in 
the labor force due to changes in production, USES 
local offices can usually effect an orderly shift of 
workers to new jobs. In order that they may have 
this advance notice, the Army, Navy, other procure- 
ment agencies, and the WMC have worked out a plan 
for channeling information to them. The headquar- 
ters staff of WMC will be kept advised of projected 
production changes, and this information in turn will 
be relayed to appropriate field offices in ample time 
to let them get the situation wel] in hand. Fore- 
warned of displacements, they can open job channels 
to permit an orderly flow of the workers elsewhere. 
So far the major adjustments have been in ammuni- 
tion plants, although a few other industries have been 
similarly affected, including aircraft and industria] 
chemicals. The only communities where the volume 
of lay-offs reached disturbing proportions were St. 
Louis and the twin cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
In St. Paul adjustments in five major plants resulted 
in a decline of 57,334 in employment between Novem- 
ber 1943 and March 1944. Approximately 20 percent 
of the workers had been employed in an aircraft plant; 
the others had been working in ammunition factories. 
In Minneapolis and St. Paul the lay-offs reached 14,900 
workers between August and March, with more than 
half of them women. In both areas new jobs were 
readily available. The released manpower proved to 
be a pool of labor to which other industries in the 
area turned gratefully. A more difficult placement 
problem exists for the USES where the displacements 
include large numbers of women, since they are often 
unwilling to shift to new jobs if it involves leaving 
their established homes and household responsibilities. 
To do an effective job the USES is expected to 
enlist the active cooperation of all those affected 
by the production adjustment about to take place, 
including the employer, the workers, and labor unions 
involved. Everyone will have advance notice of the 
probable effect of the coming adjustment. Workers 


(Continued on p. 15) 








Two veterans of the USES and WMC have announced 
their retirement to other fields of endeavor. Mr. Louis 
Levine, Chief, Reports and Analysis Service, who has been 
associated with the Social Security Board and the War 
Manpower Commission since 1935, has received a com- 
mission from the United States Navy; Mr. Arthur W. Motley, 
Acting Director of the Bureau of Placement, who has a 
record of 24 years in the employment service field, has 
taken a post with the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
Railroad. 
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Our Floating Labor Force 


Tides Over Local Emergencies 








THERE IS a tide in the affairs of localities which, 
taken at the flood, leads to replenishment of their 
labor force. This tide today is the flood of ‘‘army”’ 
women who are following husbands, sons, brothers, 
and swecthearts as they are sent from camp to camp. 
‘The girl he left behind’’ still exists as a problem for 
local offices, but a greater problem for many of them 
today is how to utilize ‘‘the girl he brought along.”’ 

All over the Nation our local United States Employ- 
ment Service offices in the vicinity of military train- 
ing camps and installations have watched the influx 
of women related in one way or another to the men of 
the armed forces. When this influx first began occur- 
ring in the labor shortage areas, it was welcomed by 
the local office as a new supply of womanpower to 
solve its manpower shortage. This wave of opti- 
mism, however, soon subsided and disillusionment 
began.. Employers didn’t want to hire ‘‘ army wives”’ 
who were here today and gone tomorrow. Order 
after order began to specify ‘‘local’’ workers only. 
The hard-pressed employment offices settled down to a 
realization that bere again was the manpower para- 
dox—scarcity in tne midst of plenty, a problem to tax 
their utmost resourcefulness and ingenuity. 


Assets Outweigh Liabilities 


An enterprising local office does not sit idly by 
while there are workers who need jobs and jobs 
that need workers. It does something to bring them 
together. This task, which involves matching the 
worker and the job, requires realistic analysis of 
various factors before a solution is clear. Thus, 
in analyzing the floating labor potential brought 
in by the tide of war, the local elias found charac- 
teristics that could be regarded as definite assets 
as far as the local labor market was concerned: (1) 
the majority of the women were in the younger or 


preferable working-age proups: (2) the majority did . 


not have the responsibility of children or households; 
(3) the group represented a wide variety of back- 
grounds and skills; and (4) most of the women needed 
jobs to supplement inadequate income from enlisted 
men’s pay and allotments. 

From the employers’ standpoint, however, these 
women were a liability because (1) the duration of 
their stay in one place was short and often unpre- 
dictable; (2) they did not want to work during the 
hours when their men in the services were off duty; 
(3) they were likely to take unpredictable leaves of 
absence when the servicemen received unexpected 
furloughs; and (4) workers who formerly had received 
high wages were apt to be dissatisfied with the lower 
wages and longer hours prevailing in small 
community. 
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But, how did things look from the viewpoint of 
the women themselves? Available jobs were often 
marked by disadvantages from their standpoint. 
Many of the available jobs could not utilize her 
best skill or previous experience. She would have to 
work, if she worked at all, below her highest skill 
or entirely outside of her usual occupation. Pay 
was often lower and the hours longer than in the 
jobs previously held in industrial centers. Husbands 
objected to their wives taking menial types of jobs, 
such as waitress, hotel maid, or laundry worker. 


“Give and Take” Attitude Helps 


Matching these workers with jobs therefore sim- 
mered down to a task of convincing employers as 
well as workers that each should resolve their objec- 
tions and consider only the advantages of getting a 
vital job done. This meant that employers must 
forego their prejudices against hiring ‘‘roving’’ 
women workers and realize that this temporary 
labor need present no difficulties in certain types of 
activity. In service jobs, for example, where labor 
shortages are becoming more and mote severe, these 
women can readily be put to work since such jobs 
require little or no training. The lunch wagon 
proprietor can appreciate that it is better for him 
to hire a serviceman’s wife as a waitress than to 
hang out the ‘‘closed-'til-I-get-help’’ sign. What 
if she does plan to. depart soon? There will be 
another and again and again another to take her 
place. Some employing establishments—the mili- 
tary especially—usually have a variety of civilian 
jobs which are reserved for women who will be 
available only for a short period of time. 

If a job requires skill or semiskill, it is much more 
difficult to convince an employer that he should hire 
““temporary’’ help. Local offices, however, have 
succeeded in doing so especially if the women had 
experience in the employer's line of business and there- 
fore required little or no training for a new job. Thus 
a stenographer experienced in wholesale grocery work 
will be readily acceptable to a wholesale grocer, or to 
an allied business in the community. Women who 
= up skilled or semiskilled jobs in war plants to 
ollow their servicemen can be utilized without 
further training if similar occupations exist in war 
plants in the community. Also, employers who have 
seasonal openings usually can be persuaded to utilize 
these temporary workers. 

When there is no alternative but to place a worker 
beneath her skill, or in an occupation in which she has 
never worked, it may be necessary first to ‘‘sell’’ her 
on the importance of the work. Restaurants, hotels, 
laundries, and other service industries are vital in 
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overcrowded cities and towns near military camps, 
and it should not be hard to convince women that by 
serving in these locally needed industries she is serving 
a dire need of the war effort. 

When the local office has built up a demand for 
‘*servicewomen,”’ it should take advantage of every 
opportunity to bring workers and jobs together. 
Cooperation of the military authorities and of organ- 
izations such as the Red Cross and the USO can be 
enlisted to help inform women of job opportunities 
available through the USES. In one community, 
where the manning of war industries was a serious 
problem, the military authorities talked with the 
men about getting their womenfolk into war jobs 
and persuading them to stay on the job after the men 
leave. Once the men were convinced of the impor- 
tance of this womanpower to the war effort, the initial 
step in convincing the women had been taken. 

Placing migrant workers is, of course, much more 
difficult in areas where labor shortages are unknown. 
Some military camps are located in agricultural com- 
munities, far from large cities and war industries, and 


unless‘* floating labor’ can be used during peak seasons, 
it cannot be utilized at all. One interviewer in such 
a community saw another side of the problem which 
he summed up this way: **The women who come here 
to be near their men in the service just lengthen the 
time until these men can return to them permanently. 
Many of them leave essential jobs in labor shortage 
areas. We cannot place them here except at jobs 
beneath their skill. They could do more for the war 
by staying home.” 

Undoubtedly, this interviewer has a point. In the 
absence of controls, however, a large number of women 
will continue to follow their soldiers, sailors, or 
marines as long as they can do so. This being the 
case, it behooves the USES to see that, however brief 
their stay, their labor is utilized, and, if possible, 
utilized in a manner which will make the most of the 
individual worker's skill and experience. If the 
USES succeeds in doing this, it will accomplish a two- 
fold purpose: it will help to get much needed work 
done; and what is equally important, it will help 
maintain the high morale of our armed forces. 


—Vircinia L. GREENBERG, Employment Service Analyst, War Manpower Commission 








REPORTS FROM THE REGIONS 
REGION III 


TRANSIENT GROUP 
BUTTRESSES LABOR FORCE 


TRENTON—a stringent labor-shortage area—is per- 
haps in some ways no different from other industrial 
cities situated in close proximity to large military 
establishments. The fact, however, that nearby 
Fort Dix is at once an induction center and an evacu- 
ation point multiplies our problems. The Trenton 
local USES office ae a difficult situation when it 
first attempted to bring soldiers’ wives into the de- 
leted labor force. The Area Director and the USES 
Gan office heads decided on a highly specialized 
treatment of this unusual placement problem. 

The WMC Action Center, a smal] but attractive 
structure erected in Trenton’s principal business 
thoroughfare, was designated as headquarters for the 
recruitment and placement of soldiers’ wives. A 
member of the local USES staff (noted for his previous 
success in cracking ‘‘ hard nuts’’) was placed in charge 
of the undertaking. 

The major step in the initial phases of the en on 
was to secure employer cooperation. Little by little 
the reluctance of personnel officers to arrange special 
shifts that would enable the women to be “‘ off duty”’ 
during their husbands’ free time was broken down 
and women were grudgingly given a chance. 

The circumstances of their employment brought 
them under special surveillance of plant supervisors. 
One interesting conclusion was reached; they made 
exceptional workers. Fired with zeal to have a real 
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share with their husbands in winning the war, they 
showed keen interest in their jobs me an eagerness to 
become proficient in their tasks. 

Consequently it was not long before the USES, at 
first a petitioner in behalf of soldiers’ wives, was being 
pressed with employer demands for them. Whereas, 
in the early phases of the effort, the USES represent- 
ative would call an employer on the telephone and 
ask, ‘‘May we include one or two soldiers’ wives 
among the workers we are referring to youe’’ he began 
to receive calls from employers asking ‘‘Won’t you 
please send me some more army women?”’ 


With placement no longer a problem, we turned 
our efforts to recruiting women to fill the demands. 
Notices were posted at the military establishments, 
at USO headquarters and at other places where serv- 
icemen congregate in large numbers, informing them 
that their wives could find employment through the 
Action Center. Newspaper a carried the mes- 
sage more directly to the women themselves and 
other efforts encouraged job registrations. 

After a lapse of approximately 3 months, the 
Action Center has become a dependable source of new 
labor recruits. Between 300 and 500 wives of soldiers 
are being placed in jobs each month, both in essential 
and less essential types of employment. 

By no means are all of those for whom employment 
was found inexperienced workers. There have been 
comptometer operators, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
and other types of office workers among them who 
have been eagerly hired by employers. 
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It is interesting to note, however, that most of 
these soldier-wives, despite training and experience 
that would entitle them to choice in office work, 
voluntarily forego higher pay for the satisfaction 
they derive from taking an actual part in making the 
weapons of war their husbands and the other fighting 
men will need on the battle fronts. 

On the whole, too, their employment has not 
turned out to be as transient as anticipated. Scores 


of those who accepted temporary jobs for the uncer- 
tain periods decided to continue their war work and 
their Trenton residence after their husbands shipped 
for distant battle fronts. 

With this type of employment showing notable 
gains month by month, the program is recognized 
as an important contributing factor in the solution 
of the idee problem in this labor shortage area.— 
BenjAMIN KaurmMan, Manager, USES, Trenton, N. J. 


REGION VII 


EVERYTHING FROM BEAUTICIANS 
TO WAREHOUSE WORKERS 


IN GENERAL, the servicemen’s wives in Biloxi fall 
into one of three groups: those whose husbands are 
in the Air Mechanics School at Keesler Field; those 
whose husbands have been ‘‘permanently”’ assigned to 
Keesler Field; and a limited number of wives of men 
at the Coast Guard Base. 

While the majority of employers would rather 
employ wives of the so-called ‘‘permanent’’ soldiers 
they have come realize that all of these groups con- 
stitute a valuable available labor supply in an other- 
wise depleted local labor market. 

Hotels, cafes, and drug stores provide jobs for 
waitresses, soda dispensers, cashiers, and sales clerks, 
both for the experienced and the inexperienced. Train- 
ing opportunities are open at the local bottling plant 
which trains women as inspectors. Several women 
have been placed with the local creamery as packers 
of ice cream,and the local telephone company for many 
months has been successfully training women as 
telephone operators. Various seafood factories are 
training women as packers and for other jobs in the 
processing of shrimp. Licensed beauty operators find 
employment in local beauty shops. The serviceman’s 
wife who will work as housekeeper, maid, or nurse- 
maid in a private home is an especially valued worker. 
Nurses can invariably be placed with the local hos- 
pital, and many experienced teachers have been 
employed by the Biloxi city schools. 

The Keesler Field Post Exchange absorbs over 50 
percent of the so-called floating labor force. It 
offers women a variety of jobs, only a few of which 
require experience. Sales clerks, waitresses, and 
cafeteria workers are trained; experienced office 
workers are easily placed, while older women who 
have had no work experience are proving excellent 
as sandwich makers. The Post Exchange has a 
constant turn-over, and has openings for women 
practically all of the time. 

There are civil service jobs, too, on Keesler Field. 
These cover a wide range of skills and training. 
Office workers can be placed as typists, under clerks, 
and stenographers. Many experienced seamstresses 
can be used in the reclamation department of the 
Quartermaster. Women who have had at least 6 
months’ experience in some type of mechanical work— 
riveting, welding, sheet metal, or general machine 
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shop—can find ready employment as general mechanic 
helpers. Servicemen’s wives are also among the 
instructors trained to specialize in the teaching of 
a particular course in the Air Mechanics School. 
Storekeepers, warehouse workers, messengers, dental 
assistants, all are jobs in which soldiers’ wives are 
finding employment. 

Also among openings at the local laundries and 
those under civil service at Keesler Field, are a number 
of jobs for which soldiers’ wives are being trained.— 
Mrs. A. M. Mitter, Employment Interviewer, USES, 
Biloxi, Miss. 


SHORT-TERM WORKERS 
FILL THE BILL 


IN 1941 Clarksville, Tenn., had about 11,000 inhabi- 
tants. Located in the heart of the dark-fired tobacco 
section, its economy was geared largely to that of the 
surrounding agricultural area. Its manufacturing in- 
dustries consisted of two established apparel mal 
and a shoe factory, and one new ‘‘war plant,’’ with 
a combined total employment of 1,100 individuals. 

In February 1942 the placidity of the town was 
— by the letting of contracts for the construction 
of a huge Army camp only 8 miles away. Construc- 
tion workers from all sections of the country poured 
in by the thousands. Available rooms were crowded; 
restaurant, service, and transportation facilities were 
taxed to the limit; trailer wee were set up; and in 
due course the camp was completed. 

Citizens of Clarksville who believed the crowding 
of their homes and overtaxing of trade and service 
facilities would be relieved with the exodus of con- 
struction workers were sadly mistaken. 

About July 1942 Clarksville was stricken with an- 
other headache. The first contingent of the Army 
moved into the new Camp Campbell and an in-migra- 
tion of ‘‘army wives’’ began. Since then a constant 
stream has continued in and out, as men transfer to 
other camps and new contingents take their places. 

The service-related women swamped the USES office 
for jobs. Except for a few trade and service industries, 
including the Post Exchanges at Camp Campbell, 
local employers refused to hire the women, no matter 
how highly qualified. And despite a shortage of 
clerical workers at Camp Campbell, officers there were 
inclined to reject the services of army wives. 

One recruitment emergency served to change all 
this. Our largest war plant in the area received a new 
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contract in July 1943, resulting in an immediate de- 
mand for 500 women. This company had never 
recruited through the USES. It has a well-organized 
personnel department and had never experienced difh- 
culty in recruiting applicants. Faced with recruiting 
500 women to be given on-the-job training, however, 
they finally turned for assistance to the USES. 

Our active file had practically reached rock bottom 
except for some 500 army wives. We used the radio, 
newspaper ads, and feature articles, our files and the 
company’s files, the ““grapevine’’ and house to house 
canvassing in an attempt to recruit workers for the 
plant. The huge increase in the employment of 
women in the area, plus a great deal of out-migration 
had exhausted our local labor supply. After 3 weeks 
of intensive recruitment we were still short of a few 
hundred women. If the order was to be filled, a new 
source of labor must be tapped. 

We turned to our files F cucciuiaiihy 500 appli- 
cations of army wives. Included in this group were 
bookkeepers, stenographers, school teachers, waitres- 
ses, assembly line workers, sewing machine operators, 
and workers in many other occupations. They were 
a labor market liability since not only had they 
depleted the labor supply in the areas from which they 
came, but they were crowding community facilities 
in Clarksville without contributing anything to its 
wartime needs. Since no long period of training 
was required for the jobs at the war plant, this group 
could be utilized if we could persuade employers to 
give them a trial and if we could induce the women 
to take jobs, in many cases below regular skills. 

Armed to the hilt with a representative assortment 
of applications and persuasive arguments we made 
an appointment with the ——— manager of the 
largest of our three manufacturing plants and for 4 
hours ‘‘turned on the heat.’’ We finally succeeded 
in breaking down the company’s resistance and it 
agreed to put on a third shift of army wives. 

Next we had to devise a technique to induce the 
women to take the only available jobs we could offer 
them. It was simply this: We offered them factory 
employment and when they refused it we put their 
applications on file. After a few weeks if an applicant 
hasn't called again (she usually does) we call her. 
By this time she has become so bored with doing 
nothing and sometimes doing without food that 
any job looks good. So the ex-school teacher becomes 
a power sewing machine operator, the ex-stenog- 
rapher a cannister assembler, and the war plant turns 
out a high quality war product on schedule. 

As a result of this recruitment, 238 army wives 
have been hired at the plant; 185 are currently on 
the pay roll. Of 311 referrals to this company, only 
9 have not been acceptable. Although accurate 
records are not available, attendance cards indicate 
that absenteeism among the women is lower than 
among local workers, probably because transporta- 
tion and the care of small children and other house- 
hold duties are rarely problems. Then, too, these 
women are close to the realization that there is a war 
to be won and they want to get the job done. Turn- 
over, naturally, is high, since when their husbands 
are transferred on short notice, these women move 
on to call another town home for a while, but turn- 
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over also exists among local workers, perhaps with 
a less-compelling reason. 

Other employers in the area are now awake to the: 
fact that this floating supply constitutes a valuable 
source of both trainees and qualified workers. One 
of the garment factories has hired 53 army wives and 
is highly pleased with the results. 

At present in this army camp town, practically 
every woman who really wants a job is at work. 
Employers have found that theit labor shortage 
problem can usually be solved by the use of these 
uniformly high quality short-tetm workers.—Howarp 
P. Anves, Manager, USES, Clarksville, Tenn. 


FLOATING WOMANPOWER 
FILLS ESSENTIAL AND 
LESS-ESSENTIAL JOBS 


IN LESS than a year’s time, (1940-41) the population 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., increased from 40,000 to 65,000 
due to the influx of soldiers into Camp Shelby and the 
arrival of women relatives bent on following them. 
Aside from employment offered in the camp, there 
were few work opportunities to offer these women 
and these only in such less-essential industries as 
retail stores, cafes, and hotels. With many former 
domestics now working at the camp, a few soldiers’ 
wives were glad to take housekeeping jobs for the 
board and room it secured them. 

From the arrival of the first troops at Camp Shelby, 
the USES has been headquarters for these temporary 
residents. Many of them had left good jobs back 
home and were sure that they would have little trouble 
in securing some kind of employment in Hattiesburg. 
While some of the girls could not understand the low 
salaries that were offered on the few jobs available, 
most of them were glad to take any type of ‘‘decent’’ 
work that would make them self-supporting. The 
majority of available openings were in local business 
places which had outgrown their usual facilities due 
to the demands and buying power of the soldiers and 
their families. These places wanted extra help during 
the hours when most of the soldiers were in town, 
and, very naturally, the wives limited their availa- 
bility to those hours when their soldier husbands 
would not be in town. 

At first, their etc was less difficult. Soldiers’ 
wives were used extensively in the civilian office 
jobs at Camp Shelby when it was first staffed. Then 
the supply of local office workers was far under the 
demand. But when the first division was transferred 
from Camp Shelby, most of the army women trans- 
ferred with it and army personnel officers found their 
offices practically devoid of workers, who could not 
readily be replaced. Consequently, the authorities 
instituted a program of hiring only those ee who 
would sign a statement that they would remain on 
the job for at least 6 months. As far as possible, 
replacements were made with persons considered 
‘*permanent,’’ and at the present time the authorities 
will not consider any but “‘permanent’’ applicants. 
Some soldiers’ wives, however, who had civil service 
ratings before they came to Hattiesburg, have been 
able to effect transfers to work at Camp Shelby. 
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The ne Laundry and the Camp Ex- 
changes do, however, afford employment to a number 
of these women. While a large percentage of the 
‘*floating’’ registrants have been accustomed to higher 
class work they are glad to accept laundry and 
exchange tasks if only they can arrange schedules to 
be with their husbands during off duty hours. That 
is their chief concern. 

Local business establishments are glad to hire 
soldiers’ wives who have had experience in their 
particular line of work. Thus we have been able to 
place many grocery checkers, cashiers, sales clerks, 
waitresses, bank clerks, telephone operators, alter- 
ation seamstresses, and specialized office workers. 
They are also acceptable as trainees for taxicab driving 
and service-station attendants. 

A large number of soldiers’ wives have been placed 
in the local branch of a national garment manufac- 
turing concern. This company holds contracts for 
Army and Navy uniforms and was one of the first 
employers to feel the need for extra manpower. 
Early in the war program it realized that soldiers’ 
wives would afford an excellent source to supply 
workers for meeting extra Government orders. They 
selected first those who had had experience as power 
sewing-machine operators. When the supply was 
not sufficient for the demand, they selected as far 
as possible those women who had had some other 
type of factory experience. A recent check with the 
manager showed that this factory leads every other 
plant owned by the company. Thus the use of un- 
trained temporary workers has in no way hampered 
the Hattiesburg plant’s output. It has, rather, 
helped it to meet its commitments.—HetEon Mc- 
DanieL, Employment Interviewer, USES, Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 


UTILIZING INGENUITY 


TO UTILIZE SERVICE WIVES 


THE COLUMBIA OFFICE of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, through a campaign of employer 
visiting and telephone contact, is constantly seeking 
to bring about a fuller utilization of its great army 
of in-migrant women workers. It is a situation new 
in Employment Service history and the local office is 
working out the problem as best it can. 

Beginning in 1941, work applications of thousands 
of ‘‘camp followers’’ flooded the local USES office as 
well as business firms, but the labor market could 
absorb only a small portion of them. An unfortunate 
occurrence during the Christmas season of 1941 de- 
stroyed the good will of employers toward this 
floating labor force and gave their employment a 
temporary setback. At the height of the season, 
when it was almost impossible to replace them, girls 
quit their jobs on short notice, or no notice at all, 
to accompany husbands on furlough or to go home for 
the holiday season. From then on their name was 
anathema to local business firms. 

During the first part of 1942 an intensive employer 
visiting campaign on the part of the local office 
brought in a few job openings, mostly for waitress 
and sales work, for which nonlocal girls were accept- 
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able. Then the supply of experienced local girls 
began to disappear as they found better-paying jobs. 
Vacancies had to be filled either by poorly qualified 
local girls or by qualified incoming soldiers’ wives. 
Employers desperately needing this type of help had 
little choice but to put aside their grievances. 

These temporary newcomers usually possess all 
types of skills and abilities. The area cannot always 
offer jobs to match their skills and experience but 
placement interviewers do try to refer them to some 
type of related work. While employers do not mind 
training permanent residents in the details of a job, 
they expect soldiers’ wives to perform with a minimum 
of training. This is particularly true of office work. 
Thus a wholesale grocery firm will hire a local woman 
bookkeeper if she formerly kept books for a retail 
furniture store, but a soldier’s wife would have to 
have wholesale grocery experience. Whenever possi- 
ble, placement interviewers refer girls to a branch of 
the company for which they worked in another city. 
Not long ago a young lady who had worked for a 
national chain store organization in another city 
applied for work. The placement interviewer had 
no order on file, but phoned the local personnel 
manager, and he was glad to get her. 

An increased number of jobs plus out-migration of 
local women has caused both specific and general 
shortages. Necessity has thus forced a much fuller 
utilization of this floating labor force. Over half the 
waitresses and sales clerks in the city of Columbia are 
nonlocal girls, and today in-migrants are found in 
positions for which a year ago they would not have 
been considered. 

Here are a few examples of recent placements: staff 
aides and stenographers with the American Red Cross, 
models for art classes at the University of South Caro- 
lina, automobile service station attendants, a statisti- 
cal clerk with a large textile mill, graduate and 
undergraduate nurses with hospitals, pay roll clerks 
with construction companies, wrappers and packers 
with food processing companies, demonstrators for 
the State Fair, court reporters and legal stenog- 
raphers and, of course, waitresses, office clerks, sales 
persons, and stenographers. o 

One young lady, with the help of the USES, landed 
a small salaried job in a newspaper office. Although 
she had had no previous experience in outside selling, 
she persuaded her employer to let her sell advertising. 


' She had been working a few months, with several 


small raises in pay, when her husband went over- 
seas, and she told her employer that she planned to 
return to the good job that was waiting for her back 
home. But she had done such good work, he asked 
her what salary would keep her in Columbia. She 
named a figure almost double the amount she was 
receiving. To her surprise, he took her up on it and 
he says proudly that she is doing a better job than 
any man he ever had. 

In spite of the many difficulties involved in the use 
of this floating labor force the problem is being worked 
out. These women, many of whom could not afford 
to live in Columbia on a soldier’s pay, need jobs and 
Columbia needs them to fill gaps in its labor ranks.— 
Ruta Dove, Jr. Interviewer, USES, Columbia, S. C. 








REGION VIII 


A POTENTIAL LABOR 
SUPPLY THAT SHOULD BE 
INTELLIGENTLY UTILIZED 


IN AN EFFORT to meet the demands of operation and 
maintenance for military installations near Alliance, 
Nebr., our local labor supply was soon exhausted. 
As it became increasingly difficult to secure help 
from outside areas, due to inadequacy of living accom- 
modations, several industries were forced to close 
a part of each day or during certain days of each week 
in order to catch up with their work. Eating estab- 
lishments “‘ staggered’ help and hours of service in 
order to be able to operate at all. 

It became evident to us in the local USES office that 
our community’s floating labor force could be looked 
to for workers to supply not only the civilian needs at 
the nearby Air Base, but to fill requirements of various 
industries in the town as well. 

Interviewing this group was an interesting expe- 
rience. Practically every section of the United 
States was represented and education, training, and 
skills were as varied as the sections of the country 
from whence they came. Examples will illustrate 
what I mean: 

Junior Aircraft Machinist: Mother of a paratrooper; 
eighth grade education; had completed a 10-weeks’ 
course of 300 hours; operates a Pratt-Whitney lathe, 
an iron lathe; had 302 hours on lathe milling ma- 
chine; operates a drill-press; and can do blueprint 
reading. Had a year and one-half experience as a 
junior aircraft machinist, operating lathe performing 
machines, turning boring operations necessary to the 
manufacture of aircraft parts for the United States 
Government. 

Parachute Packer: High school graduate; training 
at an aeronautical institute; a licensed parachute 
technician, has airman’s certificate, has tools to fold 
Switlik chutes, and hooks for D. S. chutes. Seal 
symbol, B. O. S.; member of the Civil Air Patrol, 
has 200 hours of flying time; owns a Nichols Beasly 
open monoplane, does own mechanical work, engine 
and airplane, paint and dope, welding under licensed 
mechanic, 6 years’ experience. 

Psychiatric Social Worker: A.B. and M.A. degrees 
(field of instruction in psychiatric and social work, 
public administration); has ability to speak, read, 
and write French; can operate typewriter and adding 
machine; has 8 months’ experience as a certified 
public accountant, 4 months’ as a research statistician, 
9 months’ in a social bureau as a psychiatric case 
worker. Last employment in a public school as a 
psychiatric case worker. 

Aircraft Welder: High school and vocational school 
gtaduate; 8 months’ experience as a riveter and gen- 
eral assembly work on a diversified line for airplane 
electrical contractors, 4 months’ as riveter and metal 
worker in aircraft factory. 

Dressmaker and Buyer: High school graduate; 
studied at Traphagan School of Art; operates all 
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kinds of sewing machines in doing dressmaking; 
speaks, reads, and writes Italian. Four years’ 
experience as a buyer and dressmaker, 3 months’ 
experience as buyer in department store, and 1 year's 
experience as a clerk in jewelry store. 

Secretary and Interviewer: High school graduate; 
B.S. degree (accounting and public organization, per- 
sonnel work, sales manager, and retailing). Types 40 
words per minute; writes shorthand at 80 words per 
minute. Six and one-half years’ experience as a 
private secretary, and 4% years’ experience as an 
interviewer in the USES. Six months’ as commercial 
teacher in a business college. 

In addition to such skilled applicants, there were 
hundreds of unskilled, ———— = out of 
high school who had to find employment if they were 
to remain near their husbands. 

But what to do with these skilled workers became 
our real problem. There existed in this area no 
demand for woman machinists, parachute packers, 
psychiatric social workers, aircraft welders, and 
dressmakers and buyers. These wartime visitors 
had in most cases been given leaves of absence from 
permanent jobs, and expected to return to them when 
their menfolk were sent where they could not follow 
them. They would accept employment on their 
own terms only. They were unwilling to transfer 
out of Alliance, or to accept employment which 
would take up their time during hours when their 
men were free. 

We were able to place some of them with less- 
essential employers, in jobs such as stockroom clerk, 
sales clerk, and in dime stores and retail clothing 
stores, laundries and dry-cleaning establishments, 
and other service industries. The establishment of 
a military subdepot in this area did not help with 
our placement problem, since the Army was not in- 
terested in employing this ‘‘ floating labor force.”’ 

Notwithstanding all the difficulties and problems 
that attach to this impermanent labor force, the fact 
remains that it is potential labor and it can be intelli- 
gently and profitably utilized. Where attitudes of 
workers themselves stand in the way, every effort 
should be made to make them see problems from the 
local point of view. Often, in this way, it is easy 
to win their cooperation.—Evetyn B. Botpt, WMC 
Area Director, Alliance, Nebr. 


FLOATING LABOR FORCE 
HAS ITS LIMITATIONS 


KEARNEY WITH its 10,000 population is located in 
south central Nebraska. Prior to the war it was 
principally an agricultural community. The main 
avenues of employment for women were the retail 
stores, cafes, and private homes. Our three hospitals, 
a small radio factory, one poultry processing plant, 
and a few professional offices in town offered some 
additional employment. 

When the Army Air Base was established here early 
in 1943, we observed an overnight change in the com- 
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munity. Along with the soldiers came their wives, 
sweethearts, and other camp followers. In the begin- 
ning we were elated. Here was our answer to the 
dozens of orders for waitresses, sales clerks, and maids, 
to take care of the needs of a rapidly expanding popu- 
lation. Our cafes were closing for lack of waiters; 
retail stores could not handle customers; hospitals 
and the packing plant were pleading for more help; 
our midget radio factory had a war contract and was 
clamoring for additional workers. 

It took us a very short time to learn, however, that 
the incoming army of women was not going to solve 
our —> They had fixed ideas about jobs and 
employers had fixed notions about employing them. 
A few of these women, of course, were placeable in 
jobs at the Air Base and with local employers. Not 
all of them refuse jobs below their skill. Some appli- 
cants are anxious for any type of work. We appreci- 
ate them as a labor supply and sometimes we are able 
to match openings with highly qualified people when 
employers do not frown on the indefinite tenure angle. 
But, from the standpoint of full labor utilization, we 
could hardly justify placing a $3,000 applicant on a 
$1,260 job when qualifications and skill such as hers 
are needed elsewhere. 

A specificexample: A saleslady from New York City 
applied at our local office for work. She had attended 
a school of training in retail selling and had been 
operating a retail business of her own. The best our 
interviewer could do for her was a job in one of our 
department stores, part time at 40 cents per hour. 
Certainly the employer was pleased and lucky to get 
her. But was it a wise placement in view of the need 
for utilization of workers at their highest skill? It 
is certain that this young lady’s training and qualifi- 
cations could have been used advantageously by some 
large establishment in an area of labor shortage back 
east. It is also certain that the employer could have 
hired an inexperienced local girlforthe job and thus 
underutilization of skill wail have been avoided. 

The women we place are far outnumbered by the 
ones that we are unable to place for a number of rea- 
sons. Here is some specific evidence: A young lady 
applied for a sales job. Her application card showed 
that she had been earning $160 per month in a large 
store in Chicago. When I hesitantly offered her a 
position in one of our retail stores at $16 per week, 
she acted highly insulted. She countered by stating 


that she wished to file for unemployment compensa- . 


tion, since that would pay her more for not working. 
I explained to her that ‘‘suitable’’ work was inter- 
preted to mean comparable work at the prevailing 
wage in the community where she was available. 
¢ young women then launched into a tirade of 
abuse against the Government, the Employment 
Service, the Division of Unemployment Insurance in 
general, and the Kearney local office in particular. 
Another woman, qualified as a machinist (she had 
been earning $1.15 per hour in an east coast war fac- 
tory) wondered what kind of an uncivilized locality 
she had entered, when I told her our little war plant 
would start no worker at more than $22.50 per week. 
The third example was a young personnel specialist. 
She had been in charge of employment for women at 
a large war plant at $2,300 per year. The best I could 
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offer was a clerk-typist sine at the Air Base for 
$1,260 per year. She re sed, not wishing to waste 
her talent in a position that an 18-year-old, inexpe- 
rienced, high school graduate could and later did fill 
acceptably. 

As it appears to us, we must and do utilize every 
bit of labor that comes our way—floating or other- 
wise. While on the whole this itinerant stream of 
women represents a diversion of labor from its sphere 
of greatest usefulness, if you judge it in realistic, 
economic fashion, we have it with us and it should 
be harnessed to ease labor stringency wherever it 
exists.—Martyn L. Encpaat, Interviewer II, USES, 
Kearney, Nebr. 


FLOATING LABOR KEEPS 
SMALLER ESTABLISHMENTS OPEN 


A YEAR and a half ago when Jane Doe of Brooklyn 
married her soldier Johnny and he was sent to the 
Lincoln Air Base at Lincoln, Nebr., it seemed the 
natural and logical thing to go to Lincoln, too. His 
training in airplane mechanics would take at least 
five and a half months, and there was a possibility 
he would be made an instructor at the end of that 
time and stationed in Lincoln indefinitely. If not, 
he probably would be shipped out and this was the 
last chance they would have to be together. Any 
way you looked at it, it seemed the wise thing to do. 
She had nothing to leave in Brooklyn but a job, and 
she could always get another since she was the 
best engine lathe operator on her shift. Besides, 
before that she had been a secretary to a large ad- 
vertising executive and only gave it up because she 
felt constrained to do something more directly useful 
to the war effort.* She mane nothing of Lincoln 
but to be near her soldier husband. It would be 
interesting to see some of the Indians and cowboys 
she heard still existed out West, and with her experi- 
ence she was certain of picking up a good job. 

But Jane found that cowboys and Indians were 
nonexistent—and so, apparently, was a job. She was 
unaware that Lincoln was in the heart of an agri- 
cultural area and that nine years of drought had 
almost taken that source of livelihood away. She 
did know Lincoln was the capital of Nebraka, 
where the University of Nebraska was located; she'd 
looked it up in an atlas and found it had about 
100,000 people. What she didn’t expect to find was 
that it was practically devoid of war plants or manu- 

P any kind, and that while people were 
desperate for workers in the East, there seemed to 
be plenty of people in Lincoln still trying to find work. 
She thought surely she could get a stenographic job. 
Why, she could promise to stay at least 6 months 
and probably longer! At home, business men were 
glad to get a if they could be sure of 
keeping them 3 months! 

Then she came to the USES and put in her ee. 
The local office checked with several employers but 
when they heard the applicant was a soldier's wife 
they said, ‘‘Sorry, we want a local girl—somebody 
more permanent."’ 

The local office then called the one or two com- 
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panies in town that were just engaging in war produc- 
tion and it was the same story; couldn't afford to 
train workers only to lose them. Next, department 
stores were queried on their need of a sales clerk, but 
with summer and university students gone, business 
had slumped. Next Jane was offered a job as a 
waitress, a place in a laundry, a domestic job in a 
hotel, but she had to talk it over with Johnny first. 
She didn’t think he'd like any of these jobs for her. 
However, on talking it over with Johnny, two alter- 
natives were clear: she could go back home to her old 
job and good salary or take what the community had 
to offer as a supplement to her allotment. The latter 
seemed most desirable so she stayed on and became a 
waitress in a cafe. 

Jane was typical of other soldiers’ wives coming 
from all parts of the country. They faced more or 
less the same problems as Jane and made the same 
decisions. They took work in laundries, hotels, and 
restaurants in order to be with their husbands. It 
is more than possible that many of these smaller 
establishments would have been forced to close had 
it not been for this source of labor. Offices, stores, 
and factories seemed well supplied with labor but 
small service establishments were feeling the pinch 
because higher-paid jobs were draining their help. 

Government contracts have increased in Lincoln; 
production plants have expanded; a few new indus- 
tries have located here and the chances of soldiers’ 
wives being placed in jobs more in keeping with their 
qualifications have increased. Stores and factories 
have agreed almost unanimously to employ them if 
they can be reasonably sure of holding them 6 months. 

If more new industries are to be located in Lincoln, 
soldiers’ wives will have to be given jobs so that 
plants will be supplied with adequate labor. In fact, 
the soldier’s wife, who a year and a half ago was 
spurned by employers, may well keep production going 
and the doors of business open.—Mrs. Haze H. Catz, 
Interviewer II, USES, Lincoln, Nebr. 


‘FLOATING 
LABOR FORCE” 


“MY HUSBAND is at the Army Air Base and I 
want to get a job so that I can be with him.”’ 

This is the approach of many of the women appli- 
cants coming to the United States Employment 
Service office in McCook. The number of such re- 
quests has increased since the local air base was 


established and soldiers garrisoned at the Indianola 
internment camp. 


A model from New York City applied at the office 
for employment and to file an unemployment insur- 
ance claim. Modeling is an unknown trade in 
McCook and the young woman was untrained for 
any position known locally. She informed the inter- 
viewer that she would consider only the type of work 
in which she had previously engaged. However, 
after interview she was placed with Civil Service for 
training as a parachute packer, a job in which her 
more than average height was an asset. 


Too many women who could be used in local 
employment complicate the placement process by 
their own demands. Women who were waitresses 
or sales clerks in previous employment have decided 
that the time is ripe to advance their skill and shun 
work in which they are experienced. They tell the 
interviewer that they will take employment as a 
““‘receptionist’’ or a ‘‘hostess’’ or some other highly 
publicized job. 

A middle-aged woman with no previous work ex- 
perience thought she would like to be a policewoman. 
She did not realize the training and physical de- 
mands of the job, nor did she consider the improb- 
ability of the occurrence of such an opening. 


In some instances, applicants do have undeveloped 
abilities and can be sent to jobs that have minimum 
experience requirements. But too often the. appli- 
cant is obviously unsuited for the job she read about 
in the newspaper. A tactful discussion of employ- 
ment possibilities will usually bring the applicant’s 
decision to accept less glamorous but more vital 
employment. 


Another complication arises when the husband 
restricts the kind of work he will allow his wife 
todo. A war bride came in the other day. “‘I want 
a job,’’ she said, ‘*but my husband says I can’t work 
in a cafe, a laundry, a dime store, or at the Base.”’ 
She had no previous experience in any other type of 
work but had worked at all of the ‘‘restricted’’ jobs. 
Now she is working as a counter girl in a local dry 
goods store. Her husband had not placed his ban 
on that kind of work—yet. 


In spite of these and other problems, the utiliza- 
tion of the floating labor supply brought to us by 
our army camps has proved very useful to us in 
supplying workers for our local needs.—Emmet E. 
Marr, Interviewer I, USES, McCook, Nebr. 


REGION XI 


OVERCOMING RESISTANCE 
OF WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 


IN OUR placement of floating workers, we have 
encountered resistance from both employers and 
workers. However, the increasingly tight labor 
supply, plus the cogent argument of the Coeur 
d'Alene interviewers that workers unwanted and 
unwanted jobs might do very well in a wartime pinch 
overcame most arguments. 
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At this writing, 50 to 60 percent of the women 
holding clerical or sales jobs in the Sandpoint area 
are navy wives; a number of others have been hired as 
regular and substitute teachers in the local public 
schools. Further, if it had not been for this labor 
force, the service trades could scarcely have continued. 

Here are some examples of the utilization of this 
transient labor force: 

Army and navy wives were at first not acceptable 
for civilian jobs at the Farragut Naval Training 
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Station, but the requirements were eventually changed 
so that applicants who expected to stay at least 6 
months were accepted. Ship’s Service originally 
required assurance that the egg would stay on 
the job for 3 months, but later decided to accept 
anyone but wives of ‘‘boots’’ (apprentice senna. 
Thus the need§ of Farragut were filled; in many 
instances, the navy wives stayed longer than 
anticipated. 

One day the manager of one of Coeur d’Alene’s 
busiest hotels brought his problem to us. His hotel 
was jammed to nearly double its capacity with naval 
personnel, Government officials, and businessmen; 
he wanted a reliable, experienced chambermaid. He 
preferred a local woman, not a navy wife, because 
the latter was likely to pick up and leave when her 
husband was shipped out. Of course we couldn't 
fill the order locally, and we waited until the hotel 
man called again—this time he needed somebody 
urgently. Again we recommended a navy wife, 
but this time as a fill-in until a‘* permanent’’ chamber- 
maid could be located. He agreed; a week later he 
called to say that the navy wil was such a ‘‘cracker- 
jack’’ that we could modify his order. 

An ex-factory worker registered with us, stating 
that she had last worked as a waitress. While we 
had several orders for waitresses, we knew of a more 
pressing war job that had to be done. The local air 
field needed airplane washers badly, but could find 
no men to do the job, and had agreed to use women 
if those with proper qualifications could be located. 
We asked the applicant whether she would like to 
try her hand at the job; at first she was sure she 
couldn’t, but after we had overcome her lack of self- 
confidence, she agreed. Today she is filling that 
essential job. 

At Sandpoint, a number of navy wives were placed 
in the local box factory and proved readily adaptable 
to this type of work. The Nampa office hired army 
wives to harvest the green pea crop, and Boise placed 
many in local stores and business concerns as well as 
at the Gowen Field Post Exchange and Officers’ 
Club.—Patricia GarrNey-CuurcouL, Jr.  Inter- 
viewer, and Lesuiz L. SupweeKks, Technical Assistant, 
Idaho War Manpower Commission. 


TRANSIENTS 


FILL MANY JOBS 


MILITARY installations are, on the whole, the 
greatest users of ‘‘camp followers’’ in this State. 
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Laundries, offices, and post exchanges at various posts 
and camps are staffed largely by army wives, 
sisters, and fiancees, many of them experienced in 
such type of work. 


Because of the unusual growth in population at 
Colorado Springs, both civilian and army laundries 
have been overtaxed and are able to meet the demand 
for laundry service only because they can be staffed 
by the temporary female population, who comprise 
almost the entire force in some cases. Even as these 
women leave to follow men to other installations, 
vacancies can be filled immediately because new ones 
are constantly arriving. 


Colorado Springs has also been able to use to good 
advantage many of the skilled clerical workers who 
are among the transient labor force. Employers of 
these women have said they are efficient, and have 
had excellent training and extensive experience. Tran- 
sients also fill in when local applicants are not 
sufficient to meet the demand for clerical workers 
to fill the many civil service openings created by the 
expansion of Camp Carson. 


As in other cities, army wives have found placement 
in laundries and civil service clerical openings, but 
other placements are difficult to make. There are 

ractically no community service workers among the 
in-migrants, and there are as many factory as clerical 
workers applying for jobs. The majority of these 
girls have only one skill, and, since Colorado Springs 
is not an industrial town, there have been no job 
opportunities for such workers. The few small 
manufacturing plants are reluctant to hire temporary 
help, and frequently the type of skill encountered has 
no particular value to the manufacturer. 


Department Stores Most Cooperative 


The city’s large department and dime stores have 
been the most cooperative of all employers in placing 
army wives. The women are placed in both sales 
and office jobs which require very little training. 
One large mail-order house has employed many of 
these in-migrant workers to fill mail orders and other 
clerking jobs, the only requirement being that they 
stay through the holiday season. 

Other users of camp followers are publishing houses 
and a few insurance and other large offices which 
employ temporary workers for addressing envelopes 
and other routine office jobs.—Martna S. Trepway, 
Informational Representative, Colorado War Manpower 
Commission. 
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THE MINIMUM WARTIME WORKWEEK UNDER REG. NO. 3 


Hawaii Applies 
the 48-Hour 
Workweek 


* * By NEWTON R. HOLCOMB 


Territorial Director, Hawait War Manpower 
Commission 


SINCE HAWAII’S adoption in November 1943 of the 
48-hour workweek, it has gained 87,400 additional 
man-hours per week in its wartime labor force. This 
statement about sums up the story of the successful 
ee of the minimum wartime workweek in 
the Territory of Hawaii. Early resistance of employ- 
ers to the program has been overcome and their two 
chief fears—larger turn-over and increased costs due 
to overtime pay—have proved to be groundless. 
Turn-over did not rise because of the longer workweek, 
and increased costs have mony been offset by in- 
creased production. General acceptance has now 
been obtained. 

When the program was announced last October, 
employers were given a 30-day period in which to 
request exceptions and obtain determinations. Ad- 
ministrative responsibility for application of the 
minimum wartime workweek was placed in the War 
Manpower Commission Utilization Division. All 
activity relating to the program was performed or 
supervised by the Manpower Utilization Officer who 
made all employer contacts, issued determinations, 
conducted reviews with employers, and presented 
cases to the Appeal Panel. 

Before the inauguration of the program, lists of 
employers of eight or more workers were obtained 
from the Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue and the 
Territorial Bureau of Unemployment Compensation. 
The public was notified of the program through local 
newspapers and talks at luncheon clubs, chamber of 
commerce mectings, and other employer groups. 
Each affected firm was mailed a copy of Regulation 
No. 3 and a form entitled Report of Minimum War- 
time Workweek Under Regulation 3, together with a 
covering letter from the War Manpower Director re- 
questing that each employer fill out and return the 
report form by November 5. 

First reaction of employers to the order was un- 
favorable. This originated primarily in firms in 
down-town Honolulu and included the most powerful 
business interests in the community. Press reaction 
was neutral; employee reaction uncrystallized, and 
organized labor’s reaction was negative. 

A preliminary survey of working hours revealed 
that approximately 68,000 Federal workers and 25,000 
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nonagricultural workers had been on a 48-hour sched- 
ule for some time. Most of the 49,000 agricultural 
workers, though not subject to the regulation, were 
already working on a workweek that called for 48 
hours or more. Therefore, at the time of the inaugu- 
ration of Regulation No. 3 in the Territory, more than 
70 percent of the workers were already working on a 
schedule that called for 48 or more hours per week. 
Exclusive of Federal workers, the Regulation applied 
to some 53,000 nonagricultural workers, which means 
that in addition to those already working a minimum 
48-hour week there were some 20,000 workers whose 
working hours would be extended exclusive of part- 
time workers, those under 16, physically handicapped, 
and others specifically exempted under Reg. No. 3. 
In the down-town Honolulu area, business houses 
in general had been operating on a 33- to 39-hour 
week, an average of about 36 hours. Even though 
most of these firms were not placed on a 48-hour 
week, no exceptions were granted for a workweek 
of less than 40 hours. Business houses, such as 
real estate firms, trust companies, insurance com- 
panies, and banks were granted a minimum 40-hour 
workweek, with a limitation on hiring by the estab- 
lishment of ceilings and control of replacements. 
Later, the banks voluntarily went to a 41-hour work- 
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week in some departments and 45 in others with an 
average of approximately 43 hours. 

Because of black-out regulations, staggered hours 
of travel, rationing, shopping problems, and climatic 
factors, leniency in the establishment of minimum 
workweek hours for women in the down-town 
Honolulu area was necessary since the majority of 
them are married. Also, the fact that military law 
prevented stores remaining open after 5:00 p.m. 
indicated that a general exception should be made for 
these individuals to work a minimum 44-hour week. 

One of the principal problems from the employers’ 
point of view was the payment of overtime pay after 
40 hours for those employers not under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, since most of the affected firms had 
never paid overtime. They believed that the ex- 
pense involved in paying time and a half for overtime 
overshadowed the benefits to be derived from the 
longer workweek. Some firms not covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act have considered paying 
straight time for overtime up to 48 hours and time 
and a half after that, while still others increased the 
hours but did not increase the monthly wage. 

The Office of Defense Transportation cooperated 
to the fullest extent, making a complete recount of 
the local transportation companies’ peak loads re- 
sulting from the change in working hours in the 
Honolulu congested area. A new schedule of closin 
hours for stores and business houses was posted om 
a leveling out of the morning and evening peak loads 
was thus accomplished. 

The Office of the Military Governor requested that 
those employers covered by General Orders 10 be 
granted exceptions in accordance with the specific 
request made by each such employer. It was finally 
agreed that such exceptions would not be granted 
» January 15, 1944, at which time a redetermina- 
tion would be made in consultation with the Section 
of Labor Control, Office of the Military Governor. It 
was also agreed that employers not on the generally 
established workweek who had been granted such 
temporary exceptions would not be serviced by the 
United States Employment Service until the extended 
workweek was adopted; that is, until all office, cleri- 
cal, and sales workers were on a 44-hour workweek 
and all others on a 48-hour workweek. 

A number of establishments experienced uneven 
work loads due to seasonal factors Conc as pineapple 
canneries) and the irregularity of shipping under war- 
time conditions rss, St and trucking firms). In 
such instances, separate schedules were established for 
seasonal and nonseasonal periods or employers were 
authorized to average working hours over a period of 
several weeks to comply with the minimum standard. 
For instance, canneries were permitted to average a 
48-hour workweek for any calender year, while office 
workers were permitted a 44-hour workweek as an 
annual average. 

In granting exceptions to the minimum wartime 
workweek under Regulation No. 3, certain employers 
were granted exceptions below the 48- or 44-hour 
workweek with certain conditions imposed on hiring. 
Because of varying factors, the following four types 
of determinations involving employment ceilings and 
hiring of replacements were established: (1) no hiring, 
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not even replacement without WMC approval—30 
firms affected; (2) no hiring, except as replacements, 
and replacement hires to be reported to WMC subse- 
quent to hiring—7 firms affected; (3) no restrictions, 
provided firm does not hire in excess of established 
ceiling—21 firms affected; (4) no restrictions, provided 
firm does not hire in excess of established ceiling. 
All hires to be reported to WMC subsequent to hire— 
7 firms affected. 

It was recognized that because of strong resistance 
from a powerful group of local employers, strict 
application of the 44- and 48-hour week pattern would 
cause considerable difficulty and perhaps lead to wide- 
spread evasion of the program. However, in making 
concessions, it was belizved necessary to impose cer- 
tain conditions, such as employment ceilings and 
replacement controls. These were accepted volun- 
tarily by these employers. 

Exclusive of Federal agencies, Regulation No. 3 was 
extended to 1,014 industrial establishments employing 
52,802 workers as of November 1, 1943. More than 
53 percent of the workers were employed for a mini- 
mum of 48 hours per week before the inception of the 
program, in contrast to 68 percent after the inaugura- 
tion of the minimum wartime workweek. Of the 
remaining 17,000 workers, approximately 4,800 were 
exempt while a minimum workweek shorter than the 
48 hours became effective for the remainder of this 
group. (Seechart p. 12.) In reviewing the exceptions 
it should be noted that an upward adjustment in hours 
worked per week was necessary in most cases since, 
as mentioned earlier in this report, many establish- 
ments were still operating on a pre-war 36-hour work- 
week or a 40-hour workweek. Amost 60 percent of 
the exceptions affected clerical and sales workers, 
with less than 20 percent affecting unskilled workers 
and the — 30 percent about equally distrib- 
uted among professional, skilled, and semiskilled 
workers. 

In the construction, mining and quarry, food manu- 
facturing, and repair service industries more than 85 
percent of the workers are now working a minimum 
of 48 hours per week. Those industries for whom 
more than 50 percent of the workers were granted 
exceptions include trust companies, banks, churches, 
insurance companies, educational institutions, law 
offices, real estate offices, liquor dispensers, and 
printing and publishing firms. 

Actual release of labor through application of the 
Regulation has been negligible. In only 7 cases did 
employers report release a workers. The total was 


_ 24. However, employers generally believe that 


the increased workweeks will decrease their labor 
needs. 

When the employer report forms were received they 
were coded and segregated by industrial activities. 
Those firms found to’ be in compliance were sent a 
form letter acknowledging receipt of their report on 
the minimum wartime workweek and stating that 
they were in compliance with WMC’s Regulation 
No. 3 and Executive Order 9301 and the conditions 
with respect to the employment stabilization plan of 
hiring, indicated. Employers who had supplied in- 
adequate information were sent a special form request- 
ing the additional information, while those who had 
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failed to respond by November 15 were requested to 
submit to WMC the report which had been previously 
senttothem. This letter included a statement to the 
effect that any firm failing to comply by December 15 
would be considered in noncompliance with Regula- 
tion No. 3. 

Determinations were summarized on a special form 
sent to each employer affected, with a provision that 
any employer who felt that the determination was 
impracticable, should make an — with 
WMC for an individual review of his particular 
problems. Such requests for reviews were received 
from some 300 to 400 employers. Often the redeter- 
mination was identical with the original determina- 
tion and, in many cases, it was found that employers 
were confused regarding interpretation of certain 
items in the report form. A summary of the rede- 
terminations was mailed to each employer, including 
a statement that an employer who still felt that an 
exception should be granted him, due to impractica- 
bility as described in Regulation No. 3, could appeal 
to the WMC Appeal Panel for a hearing. 

—— from 37 employers were scheduled to be 
heard by the Oahu Area Appeal Panel. Fourteen 
withdrew in favor of the original determination, and 
23 were settled by the Appeal Panel without further 
appeal. Eight of these firms were agents for outside 
island establishments; they filed simultaneous appeals 
for these firms but were referred to the specific area 
in which the establishment was located. However, 
all of these appeals were withdrawn. 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK 


A Preview as TO WomMEN WorkeERS IN TRANSITION 
From War To Peace, By Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, 
Women's Bureau, Dept. of Labor, Washington, 26 pp. 


HERE IS a new bulletin which reviews the ex- 
erience of the millions of women in the wartime 
baue market and their post-war outlook for job 
opportunities. 

Because women comprise a minor part of the entire 
labor force, they have sometimes erroneously been 
referred to as a ‘minority group.’’ This study right- 
fully stresses women as a major group, pointing out 
that there were 13/4 million women in the labor force 
in the pre-war year of 1940, comprising nearly one- 
fourth of all workers in that year, me i in 1943 the 
proportion rose to one-third. While post-war job 
opportunities for women will depend on many 
economic factors, such as the extent to which the 
entire economy can develop a high level of employ- 
ment and the expansion of industries that provide 
suitable jobs for women, the number of women bread- 
winners will undoubtedly increase as the result of 
war casualties. 

Looking at the experience of the first World War, 
the author indicates that many women suffered severe 
hardships as a result of their sudden loss of employ- 
ment at the end of hostilities. Nevertheless, a ay 
of 500 firms engaged in war — during that 
period showed that although woman employment 
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In general, appellants were local trust companies, 
insurance companies, sugar factories, and wholesale 
distributors. In most cases the Appeal Panel per- 
mitted some reduction in hours from schedules 
established by WMC, but usually conditioned by 
imposition of an employment ceiling and restriction 
on hiring replacements. 

Since application of the Regulation, including 
settlement of appeals, has just been completed, little 
compliance experience is available. Local USES 
offices have been furnished with card lists of em- 
ployers subject to the regulation showing the work- 
week established. These are being used in con- 
nection with employer requests for labor and place- 
ment activities. Workers applying for Statements 
of Availability are questioned regarding work hours. 
Through these means and unsolicited complaints we 
expect to secure compliance information. The De- 
partment of Labor does not at present maintain an 
office in Hawaii and until reestablished it will not be 
possible to arrange for inspections by that agency. 

General acceptance that has now been secured has 
been possible only through somewhat liberal excep- 
tions and is not universal. Based on preliminary 
checks, it appears that some employers who have 
reluctantly adopted a longer workweek are using 
various devices, such as long rest periods in the 
morning, which at least partially nullify the ob- 
jectives of the regulations. However, we feel that 
the program, taken as a whole, has been eminently 
successful, 


FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


had been cut by 30 percent from the war peak, these 
firms continued to employ about 40 percent more 
women than they did before the war. Should a 
similar pattern develop this time, it would mean 15 
million women at work after the war. This would 
allow for the retirement of 2 or 3 million women 
from the labor market if the war peak of regularly 
employed women rises to the currently estimated 
17 or 18 million. 


In appraising post-war possibilities several favor- 
able factors are indicated: the development of a broad 
range of occupational skills by women during the war 
period; employer satisfaction with the performance 
of women on the job; the reengineering of industrial 
plants for women’s work; the likelihood that the 
transition will be spread out over a considerable 
‘wai of time; and current planning by war manu- 
acturers for postwar production of consumer goods. 

In planning for the post-war period, several basic 
principles must be taken into account: (1) the skills 
developed by women in their war work are a national 
asset that should continue to find effective use; (2) 
opportunity should be afforded to women for educa- 
tion, Pesce job placement, and advancement in 
their chosen lines of work; and (3) efforts to provide 
jobs for the eee labor force should fully include 
women workers.—Etsiz B. Sotrar, Economist, War 
Manpower Commission. 
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will be urged to remain in the labor market; employees 
will receive cards of introduction to the local USES 
office; limited statements of availability will be 
issued under certain circumstances; employers will 
direct workers to the USES or permit the USES to 
come into the plant to register workers before they 
sever employment connections; in all cases delays in 
serving these workers will be held to a minimum. 
Inter-area recruitment is to be utilized to the fullest 
advantage to place workers outside the area, and 
where an unusual load of unemployment compensation 
claims is anticipated, advance arrangements with the 
State compensation agency will facilitate handling. 


§Production’s major problem for the next few months 
will be to keep the level of actual output abreast 
of the increasing schedule as set by the armed forces. 
The downward trend recently apparent in munitions 
was halted in February and production began to 
climb back in March. From now on, the WPB 
Chairman emphasizes, the over-all munitions schedule 
will rise, since the rising program of increasing de- 
mands (for aircraft, airborne electronics equipment, 
large trucks, most types of Naval Combat ships, land- 
ing craft and heavy artillery) constitutes 4/5ths of 
the whole activity. Declining programs of decreasing 
demands are those for many ground items, destroyer 
escort vessels, Liberty Ships, and radio. 

Meeting the goal that lies ahead, Mr. Nelson warns, 
is going to tax the resourcefulness and cooperativeness 
of both management and labor. In order to meet the 
future schedules of the rising munitions program, men 
and women workers who are released from work in the 
declining programs must shift to plants that are 
working on the critical expanding programs, instead 
of leaving war plants aa going into less essential 
activities. 

These shifts in the labor force, too, will be smoothed 
by the plan set up in local USES offices to anticipate 
labor market adjustments made necessary by changes 
in production schedules. 


qThe psychological effect of employment decline due 
to production adjustments is also a factor to be 
reckoned with in the future recruitment of women. 
Together with the ‘‘advanced’’ stage of the war, these 
production changes tend to lessen the response of 
women to employment appeals. In addition, a lack 
of adequate community facilities is burdening women 
workers and retarding the recruitment of others. 
This drawback to more effective mobilization of 
womanpower was emphasized in a Department of 
Labor survey of 37 war communities which are striv- 
ing to solve off-the-job problems of women war 
workers. A tabulation by the WMC of reports 
from 165 localities, also reveals that in 89 of the 
localities community problems led to increased 
absence and turn-over rates among women. Poor 
housing, transportation needs, lack of child care 
facilities, rationing difficulties, food distribution, 
shopping facilities, lack of school facilities, juvenile 
delinquency, lack of coal, shortage of water and 
sewerage facilities, are chief among the drawbacks to 
a better attendance record of women workers. 
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To open more jobs to women, States are gradually 
relaxing laws governing their employment. During 
the war years 1942 and 1943, 29 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia changed the conditions under which 
women may now work. The general trend is toward 
longer hours and opening up of occupations formerly 
closed to women, as well as an increase in the weight 
women may be permitted to lift. While the war has 
thus temporarily relaxed stringent State laws, it has 
placed a corresponding emphasis on the need for the 
adoption of protective standards for employment of 
women in at least four of the States. Rhode Island, 
for example, adopted a meal-period law, Nevada a 
day-of-rest law, and Washington and Illinois equal- 
pay laws. 


Despite favorable figures that all major industries 
are now employing women in a constantly increasing 
variety of occupations, the goal for wartime woman- 
power is far from reached. For the country as a whole 
an additional 1,500,000 or 2,000,000 women will be 
sought this year to fill war jobs, help with seasonal 
agricultural needs, and as replacements for men in- 
ducted. One plan promoted by WMC for increased 
utilization of women in war jobs reserves certain 
occupations for them exclusively, calls for adjust- 
ments in jobs so that women can do them, and estab- 
lishes ceilings on the number of male workers that 
may be employed in any one plant. 


Lest the current drive for women for the four 
branches of the armed services make too much of an 
inroad on women needed on the civilian production 
line, induction is hedged about with certain limita- 
tions. Women employed in essential activities at 
their maximum skill are not wanted, and no woman 
who within 60 days of her application had held an 
essential job, will be accepted unless she is referred 
by USES or has obtained a Statement of Availability. 
The USES is authorized to refer women not employed 
at their highest skills, or who can be replaced at their 
current jobs, to the armed services, on in turn, the 
military recruiting services are urging all women 
who fail to qualify for enlistment to apply at the 
USES for a war job. 


State and local veterans service committees on a 
Nation-wide scale will give substance to a recom- 
mendation of the Baruch report. This recommenda- 
tion, that there shall be one convenient clearing- 


‘ house of service to veterans, became one of the first 


points to be acted upon by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
the new Administrator of the Retraining and Re- 
employment Committee. 

Under the program, the returning servicemen are 
to be spared the confusion of pursuing their rights 
through labyrinthian corridors and down dead end 
streets. They will have easy access to information 
they need at one place. 

The program in each State will be supervised by 
committees made up of available representatives of 
the Veterans Administration, the USES of WMC, 
and the Selective Service System. Where needed, 
local committees of representatives of as many of the 
three agencies as exist in the particular community 


(Continued on p. 16) 
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PLACING THE HANDICAPPED—A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 


AS REPORTED in the March 1944 issue of the Manpower Review, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
of the Federal Security Agency and the War Manpower Commission have been working out plans and agree- 
ments which can be recommended to their respective constituent agencies for the most effective performance 
of rehabilitation and placement activities. As a result, poi Statement has been approved by Paul V. 
McNutt, as Chairman of the WMC and as Administrator of the Federal Security Agency. 


Emphasizing the need for close cooperation and the elimination of competition and duplication of 
services, the Joint Statement outlines basic arg for the establishment of effective cooperative working 
relationships all along the line; these are intended as guides and will be enlarged as local problems require. 


The Joint Statement advocates the stationing of rehabilitation personnel on the premises of each local 
employment office on a part-time or full-time basis, depending on the work load. 


Responsibility for determining the eligibility and feasibility of workers for rehabilitation rests with 
the State rehabilitation agencies. These agencies will refer to the local United States Employment Service 
offices for placement all persons who may not be eligible, in need of, or feasible for rehabilitation services, 
and who are otherwise ready for competitive employment, and will arrange to have those clients who have 
been prepared for employment register with the USES shortly in advance of availability. 


Placements effected by the USES of persons referred by the State rehabilitation agencies should, insofar as 
possible, be in accordance with the vocational objective of the rehabilitation agency. Whenever a deviation 
is considered necessary, the specific case should be reviewed in consultation with the State rehabilitation 
personnel. In any case, the State rehabilitation agencies should assume full responsibility for post-place- 
ment supervision. 


The Joint Statement emphasizes the need for and the benefits of free exchange of case, occupational, 
and labor market information. The disabled can derive maximum benefits only if the large body of data 
accumulated by each agency is available to the other. Such free exchange of data also makes for more 
efficient administration of the respective programs by eliminating duplication of services. 


To provide opportunities for exchange of experience on problems relating to the vocational adjustment 
of the handicapped, the agreement provides for the establishment by the State rehabilitation agencies of 
advisory committees on vocational counseling and placement on which all related interests are to be repre- 
sented. Through representation on State and Area Training Councils, the State rehabilitation agencies can 
more adequately relate their training programs to the vm of State and community. 


Cooperation between the State rehabilitation agencies and the USES is essential, if full utilization of 
disabled workers is to be achieved. This can be done only by providing the maximum needed preparatory 
services that are now available. With such services to supplement those in each local employment office, 
disabled workers should make a record of accomplishment which will erase all doubt regarding the pro- 
ductive use of the handicapped. 

—MICHAEL J. SHORTLEY, Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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will be set up by the State group. Existing staffs of 
agencies involved will be used to carry out the pro- 
am. 

The regulations issued by General Hines require 
that maximum use be made of existing local and 
State volunteer groups and veterans information cen- 
ters already established, with the members of the 
new committees participating as Federal representa- 
tives. Where such local facilities do not exist, the 
local veterans committees are to set up information 
centers. These centers will provide advice on spe- 
cific problems of veterans, and refer them to the 
operating agency which can solve a particular type 
of problem or supply a particular type of service. 
Interviewers will, where possible, go so far as to 
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make definite appointments with the persons the 
veteran must see, and will help him determine and 
assemble what papers he will need in his interviews 
to establish his eligibility status under one or more 
of the multiple programs now conferring benefits on 
servicemen. 

The program calls for adequate waiting room space, 
interviewing facilities, a maximum of privacy, co- 
operation between all groups, information booklets 
for dischargees, and while no arbitrary choice of locale 
has been set down for committee headquarters, any 
one of the 1,500 USE rot ekon ee 





mittee headquarters d 
of the community. 
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